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T a time when one of the moſt 
important concerns that ever me- 

ited the attention of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, a concern in which the rights and 
privileges of millions of our fellow-ſub- 
jects are at ſtake, ſeems on the point of 
being ſcrutinized and deterfmmed by that 
auguſt aſſembly; the cool and impartial 
will perhaps not think the few moments 
mis- ſpent which may be beſtowed upon 

the peruſal of the following reflections 
concerning Colonies in general, written 
by tliat truly patriotic philoſopher, the 
B MaR- 


. 
Marquis of Mix ABEAu, long before 
any diſpute aroſe between us and our 
American Colonies; and conſequently at 
a period which neceſſarily exempts them 
from even the moſt diftant ſuſpicion of 
pre} udice in regard to our preſent un- 
appy miſunderſtandings. A deſire to 
rectify ſome things which he thought 
wrong in the conduct of the French mi- 
niſtry with reſpect to their Colonies, and 
to ſet truth and juſtice in their proper 
light, was the only motive that drew 
from him theſe genuine dictates of an en- 
lightened mind and upright heart. His 
ideas of commerce are indeed very dif- 
ferent from the maxims which we pur- 
ſue; but even here too the unbiaſſed 
reader is defired only to let equity and 
reaſon decide how. far he is right. 


This noble writer, than whom few 
have ever better deſerved the glorious ap- 
pellation of * the friend of mankind,” 
L'* Ami des Hommes,. which is the title he 
has given to one of his highly-valuable 
works, and from the third volume of 
which, printed in the year „the ſub- 
ſtance of his meaning will here be given 
oftener than his words, expreſſes himſelf 
to this effect, ſpeaking, Sud 

I. Of 


, 


1 31 
I. Of Antient Colantes, 


Tf we conſider the origin of mankind, 
it muſt appear evident that they extended 
themſelves by Colonies. The wandering 
paſtoral life of the firſt ages could ſuit 
men only when they were few in number, 
and had Pang of land to chooſe for 
feeding their flocks and herds, Popu- 
lation increaſing by degrees, men were in- 
duced to ſingle out the moſt fruitful ſpots, 
and to apply their induſtry to paſture or 
arable, as beſt ſuited their reſpective views, 
Different climates and various wants 
gave riſe to many inventions; and ay 
the human ſpecies multiphed in ſettled 
PS, young ſwarms were ſent off to 
eck for new habitations ; carrying with 
them my the knowledge they had ac- 
quired of providing for their ſeveral 
wants : hut in other reſpects they were 
perfectly free. When, afterwards, men 
were became numerous, fugitives or am- 
bitious © chiefs led forth parties, who 
either poſſeſſed themſelves of yet uncul- 
tivated countries, or rather, ſword in 
hand, founded new cities, or made ſettle- 
ments, entirely independent of the mo- 
ther- country. Such was the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Trojans in Italy: ſuch was 
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origin of Carthage, which acknowledged 1 
Tyre for it's ſource: Marſeilles ſtill f 
claims it's origin from the Phoczans ; | 
and Greek colonies peopled Ionia, and | 
taat part of Italy which was then called 
the greater Greece, Theſe later colo- þ 
nies carried with them the arts, then ar- 
rived at a great degree of perfection, to- 
gether with a knowledge of government, 
and a fœderal union ſubſiſted long be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-coun- 
try; but there was no acknowledgement 
of any manner of ſubjection. Even the 
large? lands in the Archipelago were 
independent ; as appears evidently from 1 
Hamer's account of them. They main- 3 
tained a mutual friendſhip and inter- | 
courſe; but no inſtance remains in an- 
tient hiſtory of their ever giving up their 
moſt abſolute liberty and. independence, 
even on the mather- country. The ſet- Ky 
tlements which the Romans made in the 
contries they had conquered were not 
colonies, but bodies of the military ſet- 
tled among them in their ſtrongeſt places, 
thereby to ſecure the ohedience and ſub, 
jectlen of rhe vanquiſhed nations. 


I, Qf- 


LS 1 
II. Of the European Colonies. 


The invention of the mariner's com- 
paſs opened new ſcenes, and a new world 
to be explored by the reſtleſs minds of 
men. The firſt Europeans who paſſed 
into America were not coloniſts, but, 
which is the worſt of all, inhuman rob- 
bers and murderers. * The inſatiable thirſt 


for gold was the only object of theſe firſt. 


adventurers. 


The new world, whoſe inhabitants 
were moſtly free, 1s now divided, more 
indeed in their wiſhes than in reality, 


between four European powers: the 
Spaniards, cftablifhed on the ruins of 
the two great empires of Mexico and 
Peru; the Portugueſe, who hold a great 


and rich province in South America; the 
Engliſh, who extend themſelves along the 
coaſt of North America; and polleſs ſome 
Weſt India lands, as do hkewiſe the 
Dutch; and laſtly the French, formerly 
the maſters of North America, and now 
of ſeveral Weſt India iſlands. Each of 
theſe nations follows in theſe new eſta- 
bliſhments the manners and form of it's 


overnment in Europe, 
oo * The 
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The Spaniard, ever immutable in his 
prejudices, becauſe pride is their founda- 

tion, and pride is always ſelf-ſufficient ; 
the Spaniard, who of all men has retained 
moſt of the vices as well as of the vir- 
tues of the ages of ignorance, obeys and 
commands with haughtineſs, makes his 
dignity confiſt in — knows no 
riches but gold, nor any other uſe of 
old than pomp and oſtentation. He 
Farm to bend towards the earth that 
feeds him, and forces ſlaves to bury them- 
ſelves in her bowels, to tear from thence 
the object of his cupidity: true Mogul 


of n he has done with the ſword | 


what he might have done as effectually 


by the form of his government. He has 


laid waſte immenſe countries, he reigns 
over deſart lands, which coſt him no 
other care than that of forbidding their 
entrance to ſtrangers : terrible maſter and 
faithful: ſubject, he attracts inceſſantly 

the inhabitants of his old country, 2994 
in exchange for them ſends her thoſe trea- 
ſures, of which ſhe's is only the momens. 


yur” cel 510676 2101 | 


| The Pottnonct, "a" precarious power, 
and which has nothing of ſovereignty but 
independence, is in America what he is in 


* with reſpect to conduct and go- 


vernment. 
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yernment. He digs in the mines of gold 
and quarries of diamonds, evades prohibi- 
tions, tranſgreſſes the limitations of the 
Spaniards, and draws from them gold- 
duſt, &c. | 


The Engliſh, the moſt! enlightened of 
all the Europeans in their conduct in the 
new world, are however there, as in their 
own country, a compound of two princi- 
ples ſo oppoſite in their nature, that it 
will ever be impoſſible to unite them in 
one point, and their mixture will devour 
all ſociety, as it will at laſt deſtroy the na- 
tion itſelf, if one of thoſe two principles 


does not finally overpower the othc-; I 


mean the love of liberty, and that of 
riches. Of theſe two principles, the firſt 


is enlightened, though often impetuous; 


good is its object, though it ſeldom knows 
how to ſtop at the line of poſſible good, 
which is the only real good: it holds 
forth inceſſantly to man the rights of 
equality, of juſtice, in ſhort of humanity. 
The ſecond, on the contrary, always 


blind, is an inſatiable rage, whether it 


ſmothers or lets looſe its fury: it ſticks 


at nothing; nothing can terrify it; it's 


only object is ſucceſs, rem, quocunque mods 
rem. Cupidity ſaw the noble and virtuous 
prejudices fall, only to ſubſtitute in their 

| | places 
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Places the vileſt paſſions. Does ſhe ſerve 
any one? ſhe lends at uſury. Does ſhe 
afford aſſiſtance? ſhe makes it be dear- 
ly paid for. She knows not how even 
to defend herſelf, to take revenge, to be 
_ cruel in ſhort, but for her own profit. 
In her hands, commerce is only fraud and 
violence, policy the buſineſs of a ſpy, ſub- 
tlety, blackneſs, and treachery. Let theſe 
two movers be compared with theſe ſhort 
and feeble portraits, and. then let any one 
judge whether the ſprings which they are 
to put in motion can bear tempering to- 
gether. 8 


A people whoſe municipal and domeſtic 
concern is the firſt of theſe two movers, 
and whoſe exterior and foreign concern 
is the ſecond, cannot long unite theſe two 
contraries, without one of the two's pre- 


wailing over the other; but yet they do ex- 


iſt in the preſent Engliſh ſyſtem, and like 
thoſe ſubterraneous conflicts of the elc- 
ments which will one day cauſe moſt 
dreadful devaſtation, but which, - in the 
mean time, ſend forth vapours which fer- 


tilize the ſurface. of their abode; one 


might perhaps aſcribe to them the ephe- 
merid proſperity with which England has 
aſtoniſhed the univerſe for near a century 


— | This 
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This compound, defective as it is, pre- 
ſided over the eſtabliſhment of her Co- 
lonies, and the diſcordances which pro- 
ceed from it appear on all ſides. The ſpi- 
rit of liberty and of patriotiſm, which 
the coloniſts carried from England, ac- 
companied with all it's appendages, has 
multiplied theſe ſettlements, given them 
republican laws, councils, parliaments, 
balanced authorities, varieties even in 
theſe things, and a ferment or total diſcou- 
ragement in the places where the authority 
is more military than municipal. In the 
places where the government is ſuch as 
the coloniſts like, induſtry, commerce, 
and the arts ſettle as in the moſt flouriſhing 
towns in Europe: in the countries, on the 
contrary, where the form of the laws is 
leſs analogous to the ſpirit of liberty, not- 
withſtanding the advantages which the 
ſoil and climate ones population is at 
a ſtand; every thing is deſerted, or lan- 
guiſhes without increaſmmm. 


On the other hand, cupidity cramps in 
every ſenſe, or weakens, thoſe very colo- 
nies, for which the patriotiſm of the na- 
tion makes ſuch vaſt advances, and con- 
tinual ſacriſices. The ſea is open to them 
only on certain conditions, all burthen- 
ſome and partial. On the land, ſhe would 

C make 
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make cities contrary to the order of nature, 
which has preſcribed that the firſt ſettlers 
ſhould dwell in the fields, that their ſu- 
perfluity ſhould form villages, that theſe 
ſhould produce towns, and the towns ci- 
ties: inſtead of this, the inſtitutors, foun- 
ders, traders, all intereſted, would over- 
throw this natural order, and begin with 
erecting cities, ſtaples, magazines, mar- 
kets, before the fields are inhabited; like 
the architect who wanted to place all this 
in the hand of mount Athos, converted 
into a ſtatue of Alexander. 


She then planned them out a ſyſtem in 
the air, confiſting of three lines, the tri- 
angle of which ſhould include the empire 
of the new world, and conſequently that 
of the old. T heſe three lines are, to ſeize 
in the north all the fiſheries, the true Peru 
of commerce ; in the ſouth, the mines ; 
within land, the peltries; and the whole 1s 
to be cloſed by forming neighbouring ſettle- 
ments all along the coaſts; a project ſo 
conſtantly and ſo openly followed, that it 
looks as if England intended to block up 
and reduce America by lines of circum- 


vallation. 


Since the counſellors of kings have not 


leiſure to ſtudy the nature of the human 
3 mind, 


TTY 
mind, they ſhould at leaſt never loſe ſight 
of hiſtory and the regiſters of experience, 
from whence they ſhould draw their rea- 
ſoning. They will not find there a ſingle 
inſtance of a brave and independent peo- 
ple's voluntarily exchanging their hberty 
for conveniencies which habit had not 
rendered neceſſary to them. Yet this is 
the ſuppoſition on which ſome men found 
their expectation of the ready ſubmiſſion 


of the Americans. 


The Europeans have out- done the an- 
tients in matters of colonization, by ima- 
gining that they could preſerve an abſo- 
Iute command over ſubjects fo very diſtant 
as are the Americans : but before we ex- 
amine whether they have acted right or 
wrong in this reſpect, let us conſider what 
was the primitive motive in theſe kinds of 
ſettlements. Curioſity, added to the hope 
of acquiring immenſe wealth, carried 
great numbers to thoſe new regions. 
Whether it was virtue, or the fear of be- 
ing forced to obey, which wrought, upon 
the firſt Spaniſh commanders in Ame- 
rica; certain it is, that they firſt ſet the 
example of that dependence- on the mo- 
ther-country, which they have not yet 
broken through ; all their ambition being 
turned to the means of enriching them- 

* . ſelves, 
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ſelves. The adventurers of other nations, 
who diſcovered other parts of America 
went thither with the ſame views; and 
the ſovereigns of Europe, ſeeing a king 
of Spain become alſo king of the Indies, 
began to comprehend that the dukes of 
Normandy in former days acted very ig- 
norantly in letting the Hautvilles con- 

uer Sicily for their own account, and 
that a congreſs aſſembled at Utrecht or 
Soiſſons, ſhould have determined whether 
it was fitting to give the kingdom of je- 
ruſalem to the infant Godfrey. The new 
adventurers thought no longer of con- 
queſts, when they found not any ſocieties 
of men united in the form of empires, 
and reſolved to diſpute the territory with 
them ; but taking advantage of the facility 
of the natives of the country, or of their 
diviſions among themſelves, each man, 
as ſoon as he arrived, fat about runnmg 
over as much ground as he could, always 
taking poſſeſſion of it in the name of his 
maſter ; and for theſe imaginary limits 
have , battles ſince been fought as pro arts 
et focis, The firſt adventurers, who ac- 
quired immenſe provinces for their ſo- 
vereigns, could ſcarcely obtain a moment 
of their royal maſter's attention ; and what 
ſuccours they had from Europe were ra- 
ther permitted to be taken, than given. 
; | | Kings 
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Kings were then buſied with their own real 
affairs, carrying on long wars to obtain a 
town or a bailywick, and cared little about 
the vaſt acquiſitions that were making for 
them in the new world. | 


Here the marquis, continuing his re- 
flections, animadverts as follows 


III. On the Policy of the Europeans in re- 
gard to their Colonies. q 


In the mean time the ſpirit of commeres 
increaſed, and the productions of Ame- 
rica, however ſuperfluous before, became 
now abſolutely neceſſary, and the moſt 
important objects of the trade of Europe. 
At firſt, it was thought that ſtore-houſes, 
or fortified factories, ſuch as the nations 

trading to Africa have on the coaſts of 
that country, .might be ſufficient ; but it 
was ſoon perceived that the beft American 
productions required being cultivated, and 
3 there for tranſport. For this pur- 
poſe, it was neceſſary to cultivate the land, 
to build towns, and, in a word, to eſtabliſh 
and people the colonies in form. 


From the aſſemblage of theſe three 
things, ſo little made to be yoked together, 
namely, the ſpirit of dominion, that of 

9 | com- 
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commerce, and that of population, has 
been formed a new, and, if I may dare 
to ſay it, a monſtrous ſyſtem, which con- 
ſtitutes the preſent policy of Europe in 
regard to America. The ſpirit of domi- 
nion would embrace a greater extent of 
country than all the ſubjects now in it 
could encircle, placing them one by one 
at ſuch diſtances from each other as only 
juſt to be heard with a ſpeaking trumpet. 
It would, moreover, govern the Ame- 
ricans as deſpotically as thoſe who are at 
the gate of it's capital, or even more ſo. 
The ſpirit of commerce, the ſoul of which 
is to deſire every thing for itſelf and no- 
thing for others, looks upon the colonies 
as the farms of trade, would feed them, 
cloath them, furniſh them, decorate them 
at it's own price and according to it's own 
fancy ; have their productions on the ſame 
terms, permit them and prohibit them as 
it's own intereſt directs : in ſhort, it would 
treat the coloniſts as owls are ſaid to treat 
mice, of which they provide quantities 
for the winter, and bring them corn to 
eat, but break their legs, to-prevent their 
going to ſeek for it where they might like 
beſt. Laſtly, the ſpirit of F. ulation 
feels thoroughly the neceſſity of ſtrength- 


ening and increaſing the colonies; but, 
cramped in it's liberty by the firſt of it's 


col- 
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colleagues, and in it's induſtry by the ſe- 
cond, it takes only wrong meaſures, the 
effects of which prove diametrically con- 
trary to it's intention. If it orders, for 
example, an equal diviſion of the lands, 
hoping by that means to make four fami- 
lies out of one, it turns out, that inſtead 
of a ſubſtantial proprietor able to make 
the moſt of his land, and to advance what 
is neceſſary for the culture of commodi- 
ties, moſt of which ſtand in need of being 
manufactured, there come four or five 
puny creatures, who fell the moveables, 
and leave the ground untilled: if it has 
recourſe to ſtrangers deſtined to till the 
earth, theſe ſlaves become merchandiſe, 
their misfortune increaſes the inſolence of 
their maſters, and every man on whom 
nature has beſtowed the ſuperlative bleſ- 
ſing of a white ſkin, thinks himſelf pe- 
culiarly privileged to be idle. In a word, 
all the arrangements of theſe ſocieties 
claſh and interfere with one another. Let 
us try to demonſtrate their diſagreement 
and inſtability; a demonſtration from 
which will naturally reſult a proof, that 
the political paradox, which I laid down 
in a former part of L' Ami det Hommes, 
far from hurting the pre- eminence and 
proſperity of Europe, and of each of the 
ſtates which contend for the * 
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of America, would, on the contrary, be 
the only way to avoid the ſtate of mani- 
tion into which the preſent bad ſyſtem 
will throw them ; to people and fertalize 
that admirable but languiſhing part of 
the univerſe, and to operate in ſhort the 
general and particular good of man- 


Let us begin with the plain and ſtriking 
inductions which oppoſe the ſpirit of do- 
minion. I ſhall certainly treat them all, 
as well theſe as the others, very conciſely. 
Whole volumes might be written upon 
theſe intereſting matters. I aſk the ſpirit 
of dominion then, what it intends to do 
with thoſe immenſe countries which it 
cannot people, which it can ſcarcely run 
over, and of which the different parts 

cannot have any correſpondence with each 
other, but by the means of rovers, mad 
in their undertakings, diſorderly in their 
conduct, faithleſs in their accounts of 
things, and who, far from carrying into 
thoſe diſtant regions the lights and man- 
ners that might be expected from their 
education, bring back with them, on the 
contrary, into their n country, the 
independence and brutality of the bar- 
barians ſcattered in thoſe foreſts? It cer- 
tainly is not the object of a wiſe govern- 


ment 
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ment to reign over deſarts, and to eſta- 
bliſh in them an empire like that of the 
Grand Signior over the Algerines, and 
other pirates on the coaſt of Barbary. 


The general plan is, to people and 
ſtrengthen the colonies. Now, I do not 
alk, whether an abſolute dependence in 
the government of a colony, ſuch as that 
it ſhall not dare to undertake any thing 
without leave from Europe, nor deter- 
mine any point without conſulting and 
deſiring explicit orders from miniſters al- 
ready ſo overloaded with buſineſs, as to 
be forced to commit theſe diſtant objects 
to the care of their ſub-delegates, as 
matters of detail, howſoever important 
they may really be; I do not aſk, I ſay, 
whether this method be quite fit to an- 
ſwer the deſired end. Vet this ſubordi- 
nation is generally made the principal 
bulwark of dominion againſt the tenden- 
cy which ſubjects ſo diſtant naturally 
have to ſhake off the yoke. I believe, 
however, that there might be a ſurer 
way: that way would be, to render the 
yoke ſo eaſy, that it ſhould be courted as 
a protection, and not dreaded as a ſcourge. 
There 1s not, indeed, any other means to 
ſecure loyalty and affection. You allow 
that your colonies muſt be * and 

D ngth- 
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ſtrengthened : I take it to be with them 
as with a field which is to be broken up, 

lowed, manured and ſowed, before any 
thing can be reaped from it Af there- 
fore you ſend continually to your colo- 
nies without thinking of drawing an 
thing from them ; if you give them chi 
of known probity, of manners calculated 
to inſpire reſpect and conſequently obe- 
dience, patient, generous, knowing how 
to value men, to difcover and cultivate 
their talents; if you pay theſe chiefs 
well, and enable them to maintain a 
great ſtate without laying any burthen- 
ſome taxes upon trade, and ſhll leſs 
the debaucheries and follies of the colo- 
niſts ; if you leave them there for a long 
time with full authority; if, deaf to the 
complaints and cabals of the worthleſs, 
who always find abettors in courts, you 
diſgrace, when theſe chiefs return, thoſe 
who ſhall have "enriched themfelves in 
their poſts, and reward ſuch as ſhall bring 
back only the ſcrip and the wallet, you 
may then ſlumber over details, and be vigi- 
lant only to the main fuccours, and to the 
choice of the depoſitaries of your au- 
thority ; your colonies will people and 
ſtrengthen themſelves of their own accord, 
with an aſtoniſhing rapidity, 

| Fee But, 
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But, it will be faid, this ſyſtem, ſpe- 
cious in the theory, would in the practice 
of it be the direct way to looſen all the 
links which bind thoſe diſtant parts to the 
main body, to remove ſtill farther off the 
relations of the provinces with the capital, 
and to make of theſe plantations, cultivated 
with ſo much care, ſtates diſtinct and ſe- 
parate from the mother-country, 

Awo. 20 lagen 35; 
So then le are wheeled round again to 
that admirable maxim, divide et impera: 
for fear the coloniſts ſhou!d become too 
independent, they muſt be kept weak and 
ignorant, be delivered over to an unſettled 
government, and, in fine, be habituated 
to the yoke. Such is ſaid to have been 
the manner in which Genoa governed 
Corſica. But granting this mode of pro- 
ceeding to ſucceed in that point; ſtill you 
allow the neceſſity of peopling and 
ſtrengthening the colonies. In effect, 
they are not ſo ſituated as to remain long 
your's without theſe precautions, and the 
only effectual way of putting them in ex- 
ecution is that which I propoſe. 
boy to 2921 t6THog 1 

As to the perpetuity, of dependence on 
their part, ought you to believe me if I 
aſſured you of it? Nay, who can anſwer 


for your own ſtability? The new world 
D 2 will 
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will certainly ſhake off the yoke of the 
old one, and it is highly probable that the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt favoured tolonies will 
be the firſt ſo to do; but as ſoon as one 
ſhall have ſet the example, all the others 
Will follow it, In vain would our ſhallow- 
pated politicians both of London and of 
Paris exhauſt themſelves in ſpeculations to 
hinder this event: what they will do to 
prevent it, will haſten it's accompliſhment. 
This writing will laſt, Thope, longer than 
I ſhall; and I conſign to it this prophecy, 
which indeed I am not the firſt that has 
made: but I conſider this defection in a 
quite different light from that it appears 
in to our ſtateſmen of theſe days, and 
think that the nation, to which its colo- 
nies ſhall firſt play truant, will be the 
happieſt, if ſne knows how to conduct 
herſelf according to the circumſtances of 
things. She will thereby get rid of a 
great deal of care and expence, and gain 
powerful brethren, ever ready to aſſiſt 

29 inſtead of ſubjects often burthen- 
ſome. 25 rr 
But this alternative is no longer left to 
our Nee French) option; the Engliſh 
_ chooſe to run the riſk of it: their princi- 


pal colonie are, at leaſt very nearly, ſiſ- 
ters. to their mother- country; and if they 
| act 
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act as ſuch, they will ſoon have ſwallowed 
us up, if we do not encounter them with 
the ſame arms. Let us then reinforce 
our colonies ; at leaſt, if the worſt ſhould 
happen, and the defection of America 
ſhould: be general, the nations of Europe 
which ſhall have eſtabliſhed the greateſt 
number of their brethren in the new 
world, will have the beſt- founded right to 
the gratitude and co- fraternity of * 
habitants of this new theatre of man- 
kind; and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
in this reſpect we have an advantage 
ariſing ** the nature of the Frenchman, 
who, in all climates, in all places, and 
in all ſituations, . keeps his eye conſtantly 
fixed upon his native country. This event 
nn not be a dilrace. to it. 


Speaking o 2 2 
IV. of. the 0 ommerce of the Colinies, 


In that her 3 work of his, 
- Philoſopbie Rurale, tom. III. p. 223, the 
Marquis of Mirabeau delivers his ſenti- 
ments to the nomine purport: 


The commerce of the colonies is now a 
bone of contention between the nations 
who hunt after excluſive means of enrich- 
24 mg 
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ing their merchants. This trade turns 
chiefly on the exchange of the articles of 
| the th- of climates extremely differ- 
1 ent from one another. Nothing is ſo 
1 contrary to natural order, as the condi- 
„ tions on which the powers of Europe 
1 their protection to their coloni 
4 | are Yebarred from having any com- 

merce with Europe, except with the mo- 

ther- country; which amounts to an or- 

1 der, that they ſhall buy at the deareſt 

1 price, and ſell to the leaſt advantage. We 

are told, that the commerce of the colo- 

nies of a kingdom muſt be viewed in a 
drfferent light from the reciprocal com- 
merce between nation and nation, or be- ' 
tween the different provinces of the ſame 
nation, becauſe it is by this trade that the 

Sovereigns draw a revenue from the colo- 

nies, whereby the colony becomes profit- 

able to the mother- country. For this 7 
reaſon they are forbid to trade with any 1 
other nation for whatſoever the mother- 4 
country can furniſh, or to ſell their own 
productions to any other people; and 

thus, both their imports and their ex- 

ports are charged with duties which yield 

a revenue to the — this 
cloaks à monopol Iy/diſadvantage- 

ous to both ſides; Yor what is carried to 
the colonies is ſold at an extravagant 14 

3 1 t,. 
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fit, and the colonies are of courſe neceſſi- 
tated to ſell their productions equally dear. 
The merchant winks at this; knowing 
that he can be reimburſed the high price 
by both parties. The reaſoning here cer- 
tainly is erroneous ; it being well knows 
to all nations that they loſe by every trade 
in which the amports — the exports. 
It is true indeed, that an individual may 
enrich himſelf by a trade which 1mpove- 
riſnes the nation. The mother - country 
is made to believe, that the exceſſive 
charge on the goods ſold is paid by thoſe 
who buy them, and that the merchant's 
profits are her gain, becauſe they centre 
with her. The better to hoodwink her 
on this head, it is proved to her, that for 
fifty thouſand pounds-worth of goods car- 
ried out to he colonies, an hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds- worth is brought 
back; whilſt, in reality, it is ſhe herſelf 
that pays the whole difference ; but this 
ſecret ſhe is never let into. She only ſees, 
that the merchant carries out but httle,. 
and brings back a great deal, without diſ- 
cerning that the whole addition is at her 
expence. The merchants Who vend theſe 
importations make great fortunes, appro- 
priated to themſalves; whilſt it is thought 
that their profits are added to the common 
ſtock; and that the wealth which they 


acquire 
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acquire is the nation's, eſpecially if ſtran- | 
gers contribute towards it; though the | 
"whole is in reality furniſhed by ourſelves. 
© Theſe fortunes, we are told, remain in 
- our country, and increaſe-our quantity of 
national wealth. But why do we not 
think the ſame of the immenſe fortunes 
got by cheats, extortioners, uſurers, ſtock- 
jobbers, which alſo remain in the coun- 
try ? It is, becauſe the former are got by 
trade, and we are prejudiced in favour of 
trade carried on by our fellow- citizens, 
even though that which is conducted by 1 
foreigners ſhould be more profitable to * 
us. However, foreigners will not loſe by is 
one branch of trade with you what they 
cannot gain by another, and if forced to 
go without your ſugar,” they will eat 


honey. Upon inquiry it will be found, 4 
that our merchants gain nothing from 
foreigners but what they make our colo- „ 


nies loſe, and what we ourſelves loſe by 
. confining the competition to ſo few hands. 
Thus trade neceſſarily falls into the 

clutches of monopolizers, who enrich 

| themſelves at the expence of the nation. 
We charge ourſelves, in fact, with the du- 
ties which we think we draw from the 
colonies, in the diminution of price for 
what we ſend to them. Beſides, we are 
obliged to purchaſe productions from fo- 
reigners, 


MM 

reigners, in return for the ſugar they buy 
of us. Now, is not ſugar liable to the 
ſame laws as all other commodities ? and 
if we did Hot ſell it ſo dear to them, 
would not they buy more of it from us ? 
This greater conſumption would occa- 
fion a greater production, with a more 
extenſive trade ; and, which 1s ſtill more 
important, would inereaſe our colonies, 
the conſumption of their productions, 
and the nen 'of ſellers and 5 uy 
jects. = (7 | 

It is univerſally acknowledged) nr all 
wiſe nations ſhould "repeal every law 
which grants particular P or pro- 
hibitions, ſeeing that they both tend to 
a direct monopoly, and therefore are al- 
ways prejudicial to the general good. 
They are indeed contrary to the natural 
rights of every ſubject, and the remains 
of barbarous times, when privileges were 


neceſſary to allure men, accuſtomed to 


arms and the chace, to the purſuit of 


"ſedentary" occupations; and of ſueh buſi- 
neſs as required à commercial exactneſs. 


nher er eo ann 


Let us run over the different rates eſta- 
bliſhed in the ports of all the nations of 
Europe: let us trace out the beginnings 
of this abſurd and wicked ſcience, which 

E ſoon 
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ſoon pervaded the whole univerſe, to the 
great detriment of every people : let us 
ſeek in treaties the monuments of the la- 
bours and artifices of politics, to turn to 
it's advantage this deceitful means of ex- 
cluſive 7 let us ſee in the ſtates 
of the finances of kingdoms this nett 
duce of barbariſm and of the o 5 
of eivilization and liberty: this — 
collection, this arſenal of ſhafts darted 
forward and backward againſt humanity 
in general, would be but a ſmall ſpeci- 
men of the numberleſs obſtacles which 
the excluſive ſpirit of intereſt has ſpread 
over the face of the earth, to cramp in- 
duſtry and the neceſſary communication 
between men, which is the eſſence of 
commerce. Would not one think that we 
live in the days of robbers and barbariſm, 
when force and neceſſity were the only 
laws; with this difference, that the little 
fiſh have been ſwallowed up by the great 
ones, which. having divided the pond 
amongſt themſelves, each domineers in 
his own diſtrict, and will not ſuffer any 
to fatten there but ſuch as hve under his 
protection, and which he is ſure to devour 
ſooner or later, according as his appetite 
or occaſions may require. | 


Even 
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Even if the device of laying a duty 
upon any kind of merchandize that one 
would diſcourage, were as refined and 
ſure as it is flimſy and defective; every 
ſtateſman ought to have rejected it, as a 
thing which could not be a ſecret, nor 
operate excluſively. You lay on impoſts 
here, it is returned to you elſewhere : in- 
duſtry loſes on all ſides ; but the greateſt 
diſadvantage is to that of the two nati- 
ons which is readieſt to give out, moſt 
obſtinate to conſume, and whoſe induſtry 
is of the leaſt abſolutely-neceſſary kind. 
From this inconteſtible principle, let any 
one judge whether we gain more than 


others by this deſtructive method. 


External commerce ſhould be put upon 
the ſame footing as the dealings carried 
on from one part of the nation to another ; 
and in this view it will appear to be the 
intereſt of every kingdom, that it's neigh- 
bouring nations ſhould derive all poſ- 
ſible advantage from their land and their 
induſtry : and as commerce is incompa- 
tible with every obſtruction, general in- 
duſtry and labour ſhould be encouraged. 
The firſt care of a wiſe miniſter ſhould 
therefore be, to ſet commerce and induſtry 
free from every impediment, which blind 

* cupidity 


1 
cupidity or the abuſe of power, have in- 
cumbered them with. 


_ Many of the obſtructions to trade were 
eſtabliſhed, even in the ſame kingdom, 
at the time when, during the power of 
the great vallals, the territory of each 
puiſſant lord ſeemed a diſtinct ſtate, and 
cach. had it's ſeparate privileges : but now, 
that the power of general laws reaches 
over. the whole kingdom, theſe diſtinct 
privileges ſhould undoubtedly. be abo- 
liſhed. From different parts of the ſame 
ſtate, the like policy extended to different 
kingdoms; and on a cool examination it 
wilL appear to be as much the intereſt of 
different kingdoms to get rid of thoſe ob- 
ſtructions to commerce, as it is to any 
particular ſtate. If the barriers of every 
country were ſet open, each would re- 
ceive great gain from the tranſport of 
merchandize from one part to another, 
beſides the real benefit of eaſily exchang- 
ing the materials of the growth or ma- 
nufacture of one country for thoſe of 
another. This would be extending the 
rights of hoſpitality even to matters of 
commerce, and would undoubtedly re- 
dound highly to the reputation of the 
country which ſhould firſt ſet the example. 
A prince of this turn of mind would 

propoſe 
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propoſe to his neighbours, and eſpecially 
to thoſe whoſe induſtry is their principal 
ſource of wealth, a treaty of mutual fra- 
ternity, importing a. total abolition of 
every duty of entrance on both fides upon 
whatever ſhould be brought in ſhips be- 
longing to either party; extending this 
agreement to all who would join in it. 
No articles, even of manufacture, ſhould 
be excepted ; for in a ſtate thus regulated, 
no other people would be able to vie with 
it in the price of ſuch manufactures as it's 
ſoil and climate are fit for. 


The ſyſtem of the univerſe is changed: 
the whole world is known, and the ir- 
ruptions of barbarians are no longer to 
be feared ; unleſs the wretched ſyſtem of 
excluſive right, which is now made the 
baſis of commercial ſpeculations, ſhould 
lead the poliſhed nations reciprocally to 
weaken one another, till ſome chieftain of 
robbers ſhall again lay waſte the preſent 
theatre of human proſperity, as hath 
heretofore happened to great empires. 
There 1s, indeed, little appearance now 
of ſuch a revolution; and if our views 
in matters of trade and intereſt are con- 
fined, it is becauſe they are yet new, and 
little underſtood : but it is to be hoped 
that men of enlarged minds, fraught with 

| a gene- 


SP 
a generous good-will towards all mankind, 
will ſoon ſtep forth, and ſet theſe points, 
as well as the abſolute expediency of a 
general fraternity, in their true light. 


In all times, commerce and the empire 
of the ſea have raiſed the poſſeſſors of 
them much above their natural ſphere : 
but the warlike nations, always ſure to 
deſtroy their trading rivals by attacking 
them at home, could ſtifle commerce, 
and make the empire of the ſea paſs into 
the hands of power, till, baniſhed from 


them by effeminacy, the conſequence of 


too great proſperity, it ſhifted to other 
nations, to reign anew by their ſucceſs. 
Thus, the trade of the Tyrians lives 
only in the memories of men, for their 
having dared to brave a conqueror. Car- 
thage, which covered- almoſt the two 
worlds, difappeared,.and in it's fall dragged 
down with it the commerce of the uni- 
verſe. Alexandria, by it's ſituation and 
other advantages, became the emporium 
of the world, and 1s now a heap of ruins ; 
owing to it's being in the way of a people 
whoſe ideas reached not beyond conqueſt 
and oppreſſion. Commerce now wears a 
different face: it is divided; from whence 
we may conclude, that every circumſtance 
relating to it will undergo a change. The 

empire 
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empire of the ſea will indeed always com- 
mand the balance. The poliſhed nations 
are ſo ſenſible of this truth, that each en- 
deavours to wreſt it from it's rivals. The 
Spaniards, whom Providence deſtined to 
ravage the new world, had ſcarcely got 

ſſeſſion of the empire of the ſea, when 


a handful of their own ſubjects diſputed 
it with them with an aſtoniſhing courage, 


and 6 gow Oren their undertaking, with 
a ſucceſs which-ſurpaſſed even their hopes. 


Theſe favourites of induſtry, become 


high and mighty, ſoon ſaw their neigh- 
bouring iſlanders follow their example, 
and make cruel war upon them in time of 
ce, with only the daſh of a pen. Hol- 
and felt the full werght of the blow, and 
a moſt bloody war would have decided 
which ſhould be miſtreſs of the ocean, 
had not France interpoſed, and, by rai- 
ſing in the two rivals a jealouſy of her 
power, united them in intereſt; to guard 
againſt her ambitious deſigns. The Eng- 
Iiih now claim the maſtery" of the ſea ; 
and this object leads them into expences 
greater than they can afford; and keeps 
them in a ſtate of contradiction which 
muſt in the end be their ruin. The 
union of two or three powers, who knew 
rightly how to apply their force, would 
embarraſs them much, and reduce them 
I to 


E 

to that rank which they ſhould think 
themſelves happy to bear in I 

We may infer from the above, that 
Europe is not now in danger of 'bar- 
barous nations, and that her greateſt | 
peril at preſent ariſes ' from effeminacy 1 
and luxury; ſcourges which have by | 
turns ruined many nations: The new 
world however offers to exifett "humanity 
che ſame advantages as it enjoyed in the | 
old; and if men continue to purſue the F 
ſame bitbarous policy which they "now F 
practiſe, a day will come when (it's di- 0 
vided people, as little inſtructed by our | 
misfortunes as we are by thoſe of the 
countries in which the famous warriors ' 
of old engaged in well-fonght battles, 3 
will diſpute” with bloody rage the furs 1 
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Is it of advantage to the Coloniſts, 
that, through the monopoly of our mer- 
chants, foreigners give an advanced price 
for the productions of the Colony ? 
Would it not be more profitable to them 
to enjoy themſelves the proper value of 
their productions, and to favour the ſale 
of them by a more moderate price, which 
would at the ſame time bring them in 
more, eſpecially with an unlimited free- 
dom of trade which would procure them 
a competition between the merchants of all 
nations, who would carry. them what- 
ever they wanted, and purchaſe their ſu- 
perfluities ? Is not the caſe the ſame, with 
colonies as with all other countries? But, 
it will be replied, it is only by means of 
our excluſive trade with them that the 
mother- country is profited in the ſale of 
what ſhe ſends to them, and that the re- 
venue of the ſovereign is raiſed on their 
productions. Let us examine theſe po- 
ſitions; beginning with the duties laid on 
the productions of the Colonies. 


The foundation of the revenue of a 
prince is, the wealth of his ſubjects. 
What 1s a colony, but a province, which 
ſhould enjoy every privilege that. any 
other province does; and contribute to 
the public income in the ſame manner as 


F the 


[1 
the reſt, by a ſtated ſhare of the net pro- 


duce, land-tax, or quit-rent ?* It ſhould 


enjoy the ſame privileges, that it may 
proſper, increaſe in wealth, in popula- 
tion, and in contribution. The progreſs 
of a colony depends on the culture of 
it's territory, and on this depends it's net 
produce, in which the ſovereign ſhould be 
co-proprietor with the poſleflor of the 
land: for here colonies are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſimple factories without ter- 
ritory, in which the trade is carried on 
by companies who have excluſive privi- 
leges, who enrich themſelves by a mono- 
poly which they exerciſe upon natives 
and foreigners, and which ſhould ever be 
avoided. | 


It will be objected to this, that the co- 
tonies muſt be well eſtabhſhed before they 
can thus contribute. Tis true: but if 
the chmate 1s favourable, and they enjoy 
full and entire freedom of trade, it will 
not be long before induſtry will prompt 


* If we tax the Americans with a view only to their 
external expences, they ſhould, like Ireland, enjoy the 
privilege of raiſing that tax in any way moſt agreeable 
to themſelves. If we tax them with a view of making 
them pay a ſhare of the enormous charge on the revenue 
of Britain, we ſhould, in juſtice, grant them every 
privilege in commerce, as was done to Scotland at the 
union, | | 
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the coloniſts to cultivate the ſoil: where- 
as, if, inſtead of waiting a little, you 
prefer the enjoyment of the preſent hour, 
you will diſcourage the colony, injure the 
mother- country, and perhaps be forced 
to levy the revenue upon trade. Con- 


ſider but a moment; the coloniſts muſt 
begin with diſburſing, and their diſburſe- 


ments muſt be recovered before they can 
receive any profit from their land: and is 
it not juſt that the treaſury ſhould wait 
till they do receive a neat produce? Here 
again I may be told, that, even in a de- 
ſart, hunting and fiſhing may produce 
articles of commerce; and aſked, whe- 


ther the king ought not to receive ſome 


contribution from them? I anſwer, no; 
for theſe are given in exchange for the 
firſt productions of the earth, and by 
that means begin a commerce which will 


help to enliven the colony. New colo- 
nies can concur in the. ſupport of go- 


vernment only as they increaſe in popula- 
tion and wealth. 


So ſoon as there are in a country men 
in different ſituations, huſbandmen, ar- 
tiſans, merchants, there is wealth; for 
there is then an exchange between the 
workmanſhip of the artiſan, for inſtance, 
and the productions of the huſbandman; 

72 and 
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and theſe exchanges are regulated by the 
ſaleable value of the compenſation, which 
value is expreſſed by ſome common mea- 
ſure pft by writing, by pieces of 
money, or by ſome other mark mutuall 
agreed on. By this means the ſaleable 
value of every thing exchanged is ſpeci- 
fied by tale or meaſure; and it is theſe de- 
termined prices which denote the quantity 
of riches in goods which each poſſeſſes, 
and of which he makes uſe for his ſuſte- 
nance, his other wants, or his conveni- 
encies and pleaſures. Then, every thing 
that is thus of uſe has a value of exchange; 
and whatever has that value, is wealth. 
Thus, men aſſembled together in a fruit- 
ful country, with ſecurity and liberty, 
ſtand in need of none but themſelves to 
form riches there, to increaſe and perpe- 
tuate them. If their commerce extends 
to other nations, it facilitates the increaſe 
of their wealth only by a greater certainty 
of ſale, by mfiiring to their productions 
a more ſtable and more equal faleable va- 
lue: for in other reſpects, this foreign 
commerce, which ſhalt be reciprocal, will 
not ſupport itſelf on either ſide but by ſuc- 
ceſſive production and conſumption. 
Wealth has therefore no other origin, nor 
any other exiſtence amongſt men, than 
production, exchange, and enjoyment by 
5 men 
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men themſelves. But theſe men muſt 
have effects in advance to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in a deſart country: for it is neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould be able to provide 
for their, food and other wants whilſt they 
are preparing the earth and waiting for the 
crop. This indeed is neceſſary wherever 
freſh land is broken up; and ſuch uncul- 
tivated places even in the midſt of a king- 
dom may be looked upon as colony-lands 
at leaſt; till they. are ſettled by people who 
can afford the expence of improving them. 
A nation--in this uncultivated ſtate ough 

not to think of forming. colonies in Gr. 
tant countries, nor deceive herſelf in re- 
gard to the forms of colonies which ſhe 
forces to become monopolies againſt her- 


ſelf. In ſhort, a man who has not wealth 


in advance ſufficient to improve waſte land, 
and to wait till it can yield a profit; who 
has not a full liberty of ſale, and a choice 
of culture; acts very imprudently if he 
ſets about it. Colonies are nothing more 
than breaking up of new lands. Thoſe 
which in antient times increaſed and proſ- 
pered, left to themſelves, and not ac- 
countable to any man, grew by little and 
little, throve by labour, became complete 
ſocieties, and ſome of them great em- 
Pires. | oO B's 


Modern 
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Modern colonies enjoy greater natural 
advantages; firſt, in the perfection of na- 
vigation, to which they owe their birth, 
and which at once eſtabliſhes the branches 
of their intercourſe with formed ſocieties, 
and gives a ſaleable value to their produc- 
tions, which have been generally ſuch as 
nature does not admit the cultivation of 
in Europe, but are become neceſſary to it; 
and ſeeondly, by the adoption with which 
the principal nations have profeſſed to fa- 
vour them, and in conſequence of which 
they are induced to be at the expence of 
ſettling and helping them on. But we 
ſhould wait till their improvements are 
completed, before we demand our re- im- 
burſement, and not turn their condition 
into a kind of ſlavery. 


The colonies, ſay many, ſhould con- 
ſume the articles raiſed by the mother- 
country. This is equally tyrannical and 
abſurd. Muſt then the colonies neither 
plant nor ſow ſuch articles as grow in the 
mother. country, nor receive them from 
any one but her? Is not this treating them 
like a people enſlaved by robbers? Is it 
not treating hem like enemies? If we 
look upon them as provinces of the ſame 
kingdom, do we not know that each pro- 


vince ſhould be rich in itſelf, and in it's 
own 
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own ſtock, for it to be able to contribute 
to the proſperity of the ſtate ? Do we not 
know, that every country is peopled in 
proportion to it's wealth, and that it re- 
tains that wealth by the conſumption 
which it's inhabitants make of the pr 
ductions raiſed by themſelves? Our mo- 
tive in ſelling to the colomes ſhould be the 
ſame as in all other ſales, the advantage of 
finding confumers. The leſs we en- 
hance the price, the. more they can con- 
ſume, and the more they can give in re- 
turn of their productions at a leſs price; 
and the more they raiſe, the greater will 
be their net produce and contribution. 
But, will it be ſaid, the fale of their pro- 
ductions will not at this rate be to us: our 
rivals in navigation and trade will carry to 
them the commodities of Europe at a 
cheaper rate, and will give a higher price 
for theirs. Is it then the profit of the re- 
tail that we are to fear the loſs of? Let us 
conſider what is moſt to the general ad- 
vantage of the kingdom. If agriculture 
and manufactures are encouraged by us, 
as — ought to be, no interloper can 
ferve them cheaper than we can. In this 
caſe too, the ſkill and intrepidity of the 
ſailors will be in our favou r. 


The 
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The mother-country only ſhould profit 
by the ſale of the productions of her co- 
lonies, ſay the advocates for the preſent 
mode of managing them. Let us con- 
ſider, that there can be no conſiderable 
trade but between fruitful countries and 
rich inhabitants; that the price of every 


commodity is fixed by the general price 


between trading nations; that it is upon 
this price that each nation regulates what 
productions it ſhall cultivate ; and that in 
the whole of this there is no occaſion for 
either police or rules. Let the trade of 


our colonies be upon the ſame footing as 


that of the mother-country ; that 1s, let 
the ſaleable value of the productions of 
the provinces be the higheſt that it can 
in the general competition. In this caſe, 
we ſhall ſoon perceive that the more of 
any kind of trade our colonies carry on, 
the more they will flouriſn, the more they 
will conſume, and the more they will be 
able to contribute to their own defence. 


As we have not conſidered our colonies 
as factories enjoying excluſive privileges, 
it may perhaps not be amiſs now to en- 
quire a little into our Eaſt-India com- 
pany, viewed in that light. 


The 
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The example of ſmall ſtates, who have 


- procured themſelves a brilliant ſituation 


by trade, and amongſt whom aſſociations 
merchants have been ſucceſsful in eſta- 


- bliſhing factories at the extremities of the 


world, in order to bring from thence com- 
modities which would bear carriage, and 
eſpecially ſuch as bid faireſt to excite cu- 
rioſity or pleaſe the fancy, has ſince in- 


duced great nations, in theſe times of 
over- fondneſs for trade, to think of imi- 


tating them. They will not ſee, that, 


in that which ſat them the example, the 


profit of the merchant is the profit of the 
ſtate; becauſe the ſtate itſelf is only an 


aſſoclation of merchants, who draw their 


profit from other ſtates rich in produc- 
tions, to Which they ſell their importa- 


tions. Such companies eftabliſhed in great 


kingdoms, are alſo in it ſmall ſeparate 
ſtates, whoſe buſineſs of retailing India 

has no ſort of connection or con- 
cern with the natural commerce of the 


country, nor with the intereſts of the na- 


tion; which, in regard to ſuch privileged 
aſſociations within itſelf, is always a lo- 
ſing buyer, and never gains by it's ſales. 
They become more prejudicial to the na- 
tion than foreign aſſociations of the ſame 
kind can be; becauſe, by obtaining of the 
ſtate excluſive privileges, they form in the 
| Z nation, 
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nation, againſt the nation's ſelf, a rigo- 
rous and inhuman. monopoly. All ſuch 
riyileged national aſſociations ought 
aerefore tg bd looked / upon as troops of 
enemies tothe nation, who deem a com- 
petition hy ſmuggling a crime, and who 
exerciſe the horrors; of augenepelne p- 
tele. gs — 
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AOT: 120 
One of our moſt; 3njudicions ſteps in 
4 eommerce is, too believe that 


it is profitable to us to exhauſt ourſelves 


in endeavours to ave allo our | factories 
and magazines of , merchandiſe in the In- 


dies,; If our mercantile neighbours ſell 
us hat they go ſo far to fetch, it is a 
ſure proof that they buy of us what 
wan our feet and upon our on 
Let us not forget, that to think 
of ſelling every thing is a chimera: let 
us rather ſtudy. to 6 buyers, for that 
will ſhew. that we have a great deal daten 
Why have we not the underſtanding of 


a, good huſbandman, Who does not he- 


ſitate to oF rhe wo the labour of his ſer· 
ks e workmen. who make what 


nece laries e wants, and even of his 
ſes,, in order to obtain; good crops & 
„Which he ſells to whoever, Wants it, 
5 troubling himſelf whether it, be 
ename ſp. thoſe, whole labour he hes paid 


for. 
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for. Buy well in order to fell with profit, 
and ſell with profit in order to buy well. 
Strangers will do the ſame; for that is 
the whole of commerce. But be mind- 
ful, that ix's object is enjoyment, and that 
enjoyment Without luxury incfeaſes and 

rpotuates the wealtfi you wiſh to acquire 
y commerce.” It ſeems to be money that 
you want to get by trade. Be it ſo: you 
wilbgaln HOthing" by that; for; in thena- 
tural order of things, in a couritry whoſe 
principal fund is in land, moſey mũuſt be 
converted into enjoyment, and enfoymertt 
is Wealth. Thus; buying” of fellig 6f 
money, and bu ying or ſelling of niet? 
chandize, in trade, amounts to tlie ſamè 
How are we to underſtand you then; when 
you willy to ſell every thing, and not to 
buy any thing? For ſelling 18 as, x 
and buying is E t: 7276 49AMTSL 
2603 010t; ud 20 Nm en 
To ſum up the whole in few „ne 
we ſer that Me” commerce of property is 
rectuced 3 Ry the act of chooling 


the'extharige; which c pure come 
merce ; tha mercenar commerce,” of the 


trade of * felling at nd,” third,” Xe. 
hand: is Are” vrfineſs of cortiinetee, the 
wages of which" add to the price of the 
merchandize to the loſs of thoſe who pay; 
un IN Wages, or profits, are always 
G 2 paid 
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directly or disse at the expence 
2 — 5 of the land; and — the 
buſineſs of commerce is ſo far from 
profitable to nations poſſeſſed of 

land or real perty, and which- raiſe 
productions, that it is to ſuch nations an 
object of expence, which they mould a of 


preſs as much as poſlibley firſt, by 
tating the means * ſale and of omar 

ſccondly, by the g reateſt competition poſſi- 
ble of native as well as foreign mer- 
chants; thirdly, by ſuppreſſing the too- 
great number of retailers, who ſerve only 
to double or treble the of what they 


deal in. This ſupp will be natu- 
rally brought — by. alluring them into 


other buſmeſs, or habituating them to a 
country ' life where they may live with 

profit and freedom; and, 
= fall of ſuch manufactures as the go- 


ing on with cannot * {IMG to) the 


nation. ©; ee 
Saving upon the e ef commeree 
- Sorin Nang __ a price as 
poſſible at the firſt hand, and in buying 
of foreigners at as low a price as poſſible; 
and in always preferring, in domeſtit or 
foreign commeree, the leaſt expenſive ſer- 
vice. By theſe means it is that we may 


wake | the greateſt profit poſſible * 


ly, by 
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ſaleable value of our productions. Hence 
too it is, that there ariſe between the 
merchants and the = on 
tereſts, which ſhould always be decided 
by n unreſtrained * 


non ont Of 21 If tt 788 55 * 


 Carbpulſive: meaſures having — a- 
dopted by our rulers, as, in their opinion, 
the ſitteſt to bring about obedience to gur 
late laws for taxing America; I cannot help 
adding here a quotation or two more from 
the - above-mentioned writer, tending to 
confirm the truth of that long experienced 
obſervation; that ſimilar cauſes are apt to 
— 8 or at leaſt, that 
nearly ſimilar effects may n — 
e ben 1 "is 

The ruin * Spain under, the reins 
Philip II, ſays the Marquis, in his\Philfo> 
= Rurale, — II. p. 54, that great and 

ing revolution which has fo ſtrongly 
influenced all the events that have ſince 
happened in Europe, has not been re- 
marked on by hiſtorians with reſpect to 
either it's cauſes, or it's effects. It has 
been conſidered ſimply as a conſequence 
of the diſcovery of the mines of Peru 
which took away a part of the popula- 
tion of Spam, at the time when thoſe 
mn fatal to the inhabitants of the 
= country 
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country that N them, were the 
only riches of the conqueror, the only 
ſupport of . — andthe only re- 
ſource of his unfortunate ſubjects, who 


baniſhed themſelves from all — 
native land. Still is it to the gold of Peru 
that the lation of Spam is attri- 


buted : hilſt it was in reality that 
gold of Peru which: upheld the rui 
that monarchy: but that] gold Hab l met 
ſufficed; to re · æſtabliſhi it, to reſtore- the 
——— — whony it's impru- 
pars: —— 
— iable — 
pode ito. The arbitrary prince, — 
ious, graſping, vain and preſumtu- 
OUS; tranſpor all the renendes all the 
riches of —— of the kin 9, 


all the diſburſements, out of his W 


country, to the very nations! Ghigtche 
wanted to ruin. He gave them forers to 
fight him; and the upſiot of that deli-" 
rium was, that his ſucceſſors, heirs to a 
deſolated ſtate and a diſaſtrous: Gi 


of tis means, and that deſerted monarchy 
remained pent up within the } 
— and Wel by nature.. 
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And again, in p. 7g. 74; and5/dwoll- 


ing upon the fame thought, hne __ 2241 
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ſaw..the- total degradation of Spain and 
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War and it's means are the inſtruments 
of power, but are not power; far from it. 
Will men never apply themſelves to know 
what war is, and ho much it's ſucceſſes 
or miſearriages influence tie ſtate of na- 
tion }oAdto is laſt point, without go— 
ing xery far ſeekofor examples which 
might be fuund in att times, ſimilar to 
thoſeii j am goitg to mention, but which 
would i be Huss preſent before our eyes, let 
us conſider the, theatre of the Wars of 
Flanders. In that long ferieg0of body 
ſcenes, what was wanting to the'Spamarts 
to obtain full ſucceſs ? Was: good {61> 
Aung able commanders, perſeverande, 
in war, victories, or even trea- 

— Nothing of all that. The tre- 
mendous Spaniſh bands maintained and 
increaſed their reputation in that famous 
ſehool, The — — of Parma and Alba, 
the Spinolas, great men in ſhort in every 
ſtation, acquired high renown. All the 
gold of Peru, all the riches of the terri 
tory of & pain, ſtill far more precious, were 
poured: in for near fifty years, and ſunk 
there. At the end of that time the Uni- 
ted Provinces, maintained, without know 
ing it, by the treaſure diſſipated in order 
to deſtroy them, found themſelves opu- 
lent. Spain, better acquainted with the 
military art than with the politics of war, - 
being 
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being exhauſted, and at the end of her 
reſources, could obtain peace from her 
baſely- treated ſubjects on no other terms 
than granting them abſolute freedom, and 
burying in oblivion her legitimate rights, 
the ſiege of Antwerp, and all the exploits 
which Strada ſounds ſo high. The ruin 
of the ſtate and of her people were the 
lot of the weakened power: her popula- 
tion exceeded the means of ſubſiſtence, 


and diſperſed; and her enemies, who had 


not yet formed any regular plan, became 
ſoon after a nation and a of Who- 
ever reads Sir William Temple's account 
of the negotiation at Ni en, to put 
an end to a war in which Holland, almoſt 
conquered, herſelf refuſed peace; will ſee 
that cabinet intrigue and addreſs to diſ- 
unite and buy off the allies, were the ſole 
foundations of that treaty. If victories 
had ſufficed to preſcribe laws to the ene- 
my, there would not then have been oc- 
caſion for ſuch refined politics. At the 
treaty of RE after many victories 

conqueſts, the conquered dictated the 
conditions to the conqueror. In fine, af- 
ter ſixty years of laurels and victories, a 
few checks received beyond her frontiers 
brought France, weakened by many ru- 
inous wars, to the very brink of ruin: 
her numerous {armies and her - conqueſts 
A no 
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no longer impoſed on her enemies. Why 
was that? It was, becauſe her expences 
having annihilated her revenues, France 
had recourſe to reſources which announced 
the end of her ſtrength ; and when thoſe 

uny reſources were exhauſted, the offered 
in vain to receive the law from her neigh- 
bours, The ſtate, yet whole, to appearance, 
was on the point of periſhing all at once, 
when itiowed it's ſalvation, not to victo- 
ries, but to events unexpected and no 
way dependent on arms; to the death of 
a ſingle head, to a change of intereſt 
amongſt the belligerant powers, and to a 
court- revolution. Not only victories 
without power can be no more than mi- 
litary exploits, tranſient in their nature; 
but, for a long time paſt, it is the policy 
of Europe which preſides over treaties of 
peace, and there remain no other monu- 
ments of moſt wars, than the records of 


the biekerings of princes. 


If it was neceſſary to add other inſtances 
of cauſes which have brought about revo- 
lutions to which they ſeemed every way 
inadequate, a very ſtriking one would 
inſtantly offer in the riſe of the Helvetic 
liberty, of which the origin ſprang from 
a father's being commanded to ſhoot an 


arrow through an apple placed upon the 
| H head 
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head of his ſon. This inhuman order raiſed 
ſuch a reſentment in the minds of honeſt 
Tell's countrymen, as baffled all the 
Auſtrian power, though backed with the 
authority of the imperial dignity. 


It might alſo not be foreign to the pur- 
poſe to mention here Lot Elarendon's 
| provent and judicious obſervation, when, 

aking of the commencement of the 
Son 12 which deſolated 'theſe'redlms, he 
tells Us, that the meaner people, unſup- 

Ported but by few men of eminence, and 
none of them verſed in war or military 


conduct, overſet an eſtabliſhed govern- 


ment ſupported by the nobility and moſt 
powerful men in the kingdom, * ſeveral 
of whom were well {killed in war, and 
exerciſed | in the conduct of it. 


os Rightly is It obletved by * -ſagicious 


politician Machiavel, that there are in 
all governments, certain rights and prin- 
ciples, the full diſcuſſion of which all 
wiſe miniſters ſhould carefully avoid; 
conducting themſelves rather prudently, 
as the circumſtances of the UT -may 
point out. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I ought not to conclude theſe pages 
without at leaſt hinting at a very —.— 
national doſs. which we are likely to ſuſ- 
tain, thoughiwe ſeem to think lightly of it; 
I mean, the loſs of that affection which 
the Americans formerly bore to this coun- 
try. They: called it emphatically their 
woche y. ſpoke of it with the love 
of children, and ſhewed by their actions 
that their profeſſions were Fabra for the 


ultimate end of all their labours, the 


great object they had conſtantly in view, 
was their coming home; ſo they expreſſed 
themſelves ; and in fact, hither came all 
who had acquired conſiderable fortunes ; 
and hither Ao were their youth ſent for 


NG he to the no ſmall advantage of 


7 Beata. 


What are we to expect, in this ſenſe, 
from our now favoured fellow fubjects, 
the Canadians? The wi are French ; a peo- 

to their own coun- 
os of me nation in Europe; a people, 

O, as thi Marquis of Mirabeau expreſ- 
ſes it, fuiting thenfves to all climates, 
to all places, to all the occurrences of 


H 2 life, 
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life, keep their eyes conſtantly fixed upon 
their own country, 


The Canadians are an induſtrious ſober 
people, who, encouraged by the ſecurity 
they have enjoyed in their properties 
fince they became ſubject to us, have 

aid a ſingular attention to the acqui- 
Rien of wealth. We may juſtly = 
poſe that they will ſpeedily become pro- 
N rich, as they now enjoy the 
ame privileges in trade as our on colo- 
nies do. Will they not, in this caſe, be 


as deſirous of returning to France, in or- 


der to enjoy their fortunes in heir mat ber- 
country, as the inhabitants of our colonies 
were to return to Britain? 5 


To render this attachment to France 
the ſtronger in them, have we not neceſ- 
ſarily handed it down to their poſterity by 
eſtabliſhing amongſt them a religion, 
which, being that of France, and differ- 
ent from our's, will naturally direct them 
thither, eſpecially for the education of 
their youth? Thus we ſecure. to France 
the fruits of their and our labour and in- 
duſtry; fruits now much more conſider- 
able than they would have been if the 
Canadians had remained under the do- 
minion of France; our protection of 

I ; trade 
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trade affording them better and more exten- 
ſive markets for their productions, than 
they formerly enjoyed. The French will 
thus be doubly benefited by the loſs of 
Canada; firſt, by ſaving the expence which 
their bad policy put them to in the go- 
vernment of it; and next, in having all 
the profits of the Canadian commerce 


carried to France. 


Though I blame our having eſtabliſhed 
the popiſh religion in Canada, I am far 
from deſiring that the Roman catholics 
there ſhould be in any degree perſecuted 
on account of their faith. When they 
became ſubject to Britain,  thesfree exer- 
ciſe of their religion was ſecured to them, 
ſo far as was conſiſtent with the laws of 


Britain. They were undoubtedly inform- 


ed, that our laws deprive every Roman 
catholic of the power of holding any 
place of profit or truſt. They would rea- 
dily have ſubmitted to this law: and as it 
is natural for men to wiſh, either from 
ambitious or lucrative views, to enjoy 
places of profit and truſt, many of the 
riſing generation would, for that purpoſe, 
have become proteſtants ; as has been the 
caſe in St. Chriſtopher's, where, in half a 
century, ſcarce a Roman catholic family 
remains. We have acted more generouſly 

to 
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to the Canadians, than our predeceſſors 
did to the French inhabitants of St. 
Chriſtopher's; for, in order to ſecure to 
the Canadians the continuance of their 
religion, we have rendered perpetual the 
right of their prieſts to the tythe, and 
granted a power to their religious com- 
munities of taking in novices, and of 
thus 7 1 enjoying 25 eſtates, 
and of remaining conſtant ſeminaries of 
popery. But if, inſtead of this, thoſe 
who had actually taken the vows of their 
religious orders had been ſecured in their 


rivileges during their own lives, witha pro- 


ibition againſt admitting noviciates, there 
cannot be the leaſt doubt that they would 
have thought themſelves very happy; and 
thus, in time, large and 1 
eſtates would have fallen to the crown. 
The loſs ariſing from the non-expor- 
tation of manufactures, to a very con- 
ſiderable amount, added to the los of a 
number of ſhips and failors proportioned 
to the diminution of exports, muſt be 
objects of conſequence to a trading ma- 
ritime nation. We are told indeed, that 
this loſs will be inconſiderable, becauſe 
we can ſhut up their ports in an extent 
of fifteen bändred miles of à coaſt full 
of creeks. Our endeavours to fuppreſs 
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| ſmuggling in only the Engliſh channel 


prove how far that ſcheme 1s feaſible. We 
forget too that the Miſſiſſippy is in the 
hands of our enemies, who are wiſe enough 
to meet our people half-way; and thus, 
by eſtabliſhing a commerce, which it will 
50 afterwards be eaſy to interrupt, we 
{hall throw ite the hands of theſe ene- 


mics” the greateſt part of the trade of 


N orth America. 


2 judiciqus politician. knows, that 
the leaſt interruption to the uſual channel 


of commerce is attended with great danger; 


and ſuch men have therefore ever been the 
moſt cautious of meddling with it. The 
conduct of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Pelhams in regard to taxing the Ameri- 
cans, does perhaps as much honour to 
their judgment, as any part whatever of 
their adminiſtration. By their prudence 
in that reſpect, they left this nation and 
the colonies happy in a mutual union. 


Me have ſeen how little the proſpect 
is of our being in the end bettered by the 
favours we have beſtowed upon the Ca- 
zadians, Let us now ſee what advan- 
tages may ariſe from the compulſive mea- 
ſures juſt adopted in regard to our Ex6- 
LisH COLONIES. 


I ſup- 


Eo . 
I ſuppoſe our right of taxing the 
Americans to be juſt, and that it 1s un- 
juſtly they oppoſe the acts of the Bri- 
tiſn Parliament for eſtabliſhing a taxation 
on them. I ſuppoſe too that our army 
may march unmoleſted, there being no 
Power capable of reſiſting, from one end 
of America to the other. What advan- 
tage are we to reap from this ſuppoſed 
right and power ? Will an army force the 
Americans to cloath themſelves with our 
cloth, or cram down their throats our 
tea? Will the exertion of what they look 
upon as an oppreſſive power induce 
them to embrace the diffipated mode of 
life of a city where many of our really 
unneceſſary and uſeleſs articles of luxury 
are confumed ?—No! But we ſhall tax 
them to an amount which will pay all 
our expences. From whence are theſe 
taxes to ariſe ? Their trade is interdicted 
both by themſelves and by us. From 
whence then is the money to come with 
which the taxes ſhall be paid ? They muſt 
cen be taken in kind; and a number of 
tranſports muſt be employed in import- 
ing the articles ſiezed in lieu of taxes. 
Or, granting that ſome money may be 
obtained, what price ſhall we pay for it? 
So long as the preſent diſpoſition remains 
: in 


. 


1 
in the Americans, we ſhall loſe the fale 


of a thouſand pounds worth of manu- 
factures for every ſhilling of tax. The 
number of manufacturers who muſt be 
unemployed, and the conſequent increaſe 
of the poor's-rate, may become a more 
convincing proof of our wiſdom, than 
any thing that might be ſaid before- 
hand. To that time, therefore, which 
clears up moſt things, I leave our le- 
giflators. What they may hear and ſee 
in their next ſummer's ' excurſions will 
perhaps prove a more powerful argu- 
ment than reaſon, ever ſo well ſupported, 
can be to a prejudiced mind. ; | 


F INI S. 


E R R hy A # U M. 
Page 2, line 26, read in the year 1757. 
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